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and well-ordered society could, both by the direction of
industry and by the reaction of refined tastes upon the
production of wealth, indefinitely increase the proportion
of work which should conform to this higher standard,
he denied the normal and eternal validity of the economic
laws which were derived from an exclusive observation
of the lower grades of industry during a period of tran-
sition. This was the first of a series of radical objections
urged by Mr. Ruskin against the current teaching, viz.,
that its fundamental assumption of human motive
visibly broke down when applied to large departments
of industrial activity.

The attack of Mr. Ruskin and other critics upon
the unscientific method of abstracting certain purely
"economic" forces and making allowance later on for
the friction of other non-economic forces separately
estimated, has operated in leading later teachers to
endeavour to "humanise" their science by admitting
into the order of economic forces all sorts of motives
which affect man in getting and spending money, and
which are measurable in money. Professor Marshall,
for example, is willing to include in his economic in-
vestigations the "affections" and other "disturbing
influences," just in so far as they can be placed upon
a common economic footing with the main driving
forces of idleness and greed.

If early local attachments, for example, tend to keep
a man at work in his native village, and this tendency
can only be overcome by a certain remuneration, these
feelings of attachment are economically represented by
the increment of money wage which is sufficient to
induce him to leave his village for work in the neigh-
bouring town. So, in the spending of money, it isr his mind, and the
